164         MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
I was never able to undertake what the experienced mountaineer
would call 'climbs/ When I had the physical strength necessary
for Mont Blanc, or other reasonably difficult efforts, I had not
sufficient money to pay for guides and porters; and when, later, it
might have been possible for me to provide a modest sum for these
essential companions,- I no longer had the vitality required for the
experience; but at Zinal, Kandersteg, Wengen, Finhaut, Grindel-
wald, Engelberg, Zermatt, and other places, my feet have stood
upon heights from which I have seen the glory of the world.
The climbing of mountains is much like the severe discipline
of living. With a satisfying sense of things accomplished, you
approach what looks like the goal of your endeavour which, when
it is reached, proves to be not the end, but only a stage on the way.
With weary feet you continue to meet again and again with the
same experience. Each point of achievement reveals itself as a
finger-post pointing to more difficult heights. But when at last,
aching and breathless, you stand alone on the roof of the ,world,
the conquest made and with nothing between your tired body and
the infinite blue, you look out upon the earth and feel that life is
good. I know of no time in the world when human pride and
vanity seem more unworthy than in the moments when, alone, a
man looks out upon the silent glory of the hills.
I suppose that I should be ashamed to confess that on more than
one occasion I have been moved to tears by the majestic beauty of
the mountains, because * strong' men assert that to give way to such
emotions betokens an irrational weakness of character. Well,
the strong men may think and say what they like. Such experiences
are not for them.
Thirty years ago we used to hear a story bearing on this human
reaction to a sudden revelation of natural beauty. It was said that
Leslie Stephen and an Anglican bishop of well-established piety
approached on foot the summit of the Gemmi Pass from the
Kandersteg side, where the range of the mountains of the Valais
from Mont Blanc to Monte Rosa is hidden from view until a
corner is turned within a few yards of the Hotel Wildstrubel, when
the startling beauty of the fifty miles of snow-capped peaks, glis-
tening like jewels in the sky, immediately strikes the eye. There
is none of the slow and beautiful unfolding of the mountain scenes
that climbers know and love so well; the full glory of the picture
is revealed in a moment, and the human response to the shock is
instantaneous and unpremeditated. Both of these distinguished